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the King to d'Alembert. " I have made war against
her, but I have never been her enemy/*

Though Frederick regarded his great antagonist
as bigoted and hypocritical, he mourned her sin-
cerely, for her death removed the most potent
check upon her son. Joseph seemed to have in-
herited his mother's energy, without her reverence
for existing institutions. He now plunged into a
medley of hasty and sweeping reforms, treating
the inhabitants of his miscellaneous provinces
as cavalierly as though he were a Frederick and
they submissive Prussians. The King could afford
to look on while Joseph and Kaunitz embroiled
themselves with the landowners, the Hungarians,
and the Church. It was not long, however, before
their foreign policy compelled him to active inter-
ference.

Since 1780 the Russian alliance had failed him.
He valued it as a means of preserving peace, but
the policy which now prevailed at St. Petersburg
looked towards war. Frederick, who was strangely
blind to this, declared in response to the blandish-
ments of the Czarina that the time was not ripe to
seize more of Poland (17/9). He proposed the
admission of the Turk into the league at the
moment when Catherine was dreaming of a new
crusade. In Joseph, on the other hand, the Czarina
found a willing partner in a policy of adventure.
From the time when he visited her in the summer
of 1780, the alliance between Russia and Prussia
was practically dead. Frederick sacrificed to it in
May, 1781, by joining the Armed Neutrality which